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up her strength again in secret, had been recently added the dissatis-
faction and anxiety occasioned in Warsaw by the proposed Four Power
Pact. This attempt to establish in Europe a "Directorate of the
Great Powers/' intolerable in itself in the eyes of the Polish nation,
which was now becoming conscious of its new strength and drew the
line at nothing in its ambition, had appeared all the more threatening
to Marshal Pilsudski since the first draft drawn up by Signer Mussolini
clearly opened the way to a revision of the Eastern frontiers of
Germany. It had been interpreted in Warsaw as a device for directing
German covetousness towards Poland in order to turn them away
from the West, and still more, from the South and from Austria. At
the same time, incidents were taking place on the Polish-German
frontiers, and the Third Reich, born yesterday and uncertain of its
future, suspected Poland of planning a preventive war.

Marshal Pilsudski thought that he would do wisely by utilizing the
fears of a regime not yet sure of itself; he instructed M. Wysocki, then
Ambassador in Berlin, to make overtures to Hen Hitler with a view
to the establishment of relations of "good neighbourliness" between
Poland and Germany. The Fiihrer unhesitatingly agreed. An official
communique, which followed this conversation, and was dated May 3,
1933, marked the first stage of the new policy. In the course of the
following months, negotiations were continued without any great haste
between M. Wysocki's successor, M. Lipski, and the German Govern-
ment. Finally, Marshal Pilsudski decided to hasten their conclusion:
on January 26, 1934, Poland and the Reich declared themselves agreed
to open "a new era in Polish-German relations" and to adjust "by
the method of direct agreement" the difficulties which might bring
them into conflict, in order to establish "good neighbourly relations,1'
and, in accordance with the principles of the Pact of Paris of April 27,
1928, to avoid in all cases any "recourse to force/'

Thus Poland had given satisfaction to her concern for prestige by
showing Europe that she was capable of conducting an "independent"
policy, and diplomatically she was self-sufficient, while declaring her
determination to maintain the alliance with France, the preservation
of which had been permitted by the Berlin pact, owing to a formula
drawn up in general terms.

From a more practical point of view Pilsudski had seen in this
agreement a method for "gaining time." He was convinced that
sooner or later, a war would become inevitable between Poland and
Germany, but he realized the considerable effort which had to be
exacted from his country and the time which it would require in order
really to become a great power; for the present he no doubt feared
the U.S.S.R. more than Germany; in any case he thought it advisable
to safeguard himself for some time against any surprise from the West.

For his part the new master of Germany had eagerly responded to
the advances which had been made to him by Marshal Pilsudski; for
him, the hour had not yet struck for adventures or conquests; he was
aware of his weakness and of that of his country; judging his neigh-
bours by himself he already suspected them of encircling the Third
Reich and of preparing a preventive war in order to destroy his new-
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